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ILLEGAL QUEENS 


When a hired orchestra blares forth 
the music for the Grand March a Queen 
of the Junior Prom steps forward to lead 
the procession by an ancient custom in 
many colleges. Unlike the ordinary 
Queen, this sovereign reigns by a man- 
‘date of the majority. At two Indiana 
institutions attempts have been made to 
defeat the will of the people by “corrupt 
practices” in voting. 

At the University of Indiana the voters 
must pass a property qualification; in 
order to help select the Queen they must 
hold a Prom ticket. When the recent elec- 
tion was held it was discovered that there 
| ‘were more votes cast than Prom tickets 
held. Dean Agnes E. Wells immediately 
declared the election void. Subsequently 
the Junior class decided it was less trou- 
blesome to abide by the results of the 
former election than to undergo the ex- 
citement of a recount. 

In checking up the election at Butler 
College, similar discrepancies cropped up. 
The poll books revealed the 128 juniors 
had somehow cast 133 votes. As yet there 
is no further information on this affair. 


Fathers See Hamlet 
as “Filial Piety” 


New Jersey Professor Recounts 
Stories of Early Drama in 
the Colonial Times 


Actors and plays were held in lowest 
contempt by the early American. public. To 
justify themselves the producy:  sugar- 
coated their dramas by offering them as 
“Educating and Entertaining Productions” 
of a ‘‘Histrionic Academy.” Hamlet was 
billed as Filial Piety. These and other facts 
about the childhood of American Drama 
were disclosed by one Dr. Coad in a lecture 
before Mimes, undergraduate dramatic or- 
ganization at New Jersey College for 
Women, 

In those days producers did not go in for 
realism, Stage property was of incredible 
crudity. Candles fastened to a barrel hoop 
suspended above the stage furnished the 
lighting. The beaux of the town sat on the 
stage and often conversed at length with 
actors in the play. When not speaking their 
lines the actors often relaxed completely, 
thus “destroying much of the illusion, if 
any were left to destroy.” Furthermore the 
scene shifters worked unembarrassed be- 
fore the audience, “even during the progress 
of the play.” 

Most of the productions given were the 
classics as contemporary American drama 
was “extremely amateurish.” 

Few seniors looking about for jobs would 
even think of applying for the position of 
Mayor of a growing young metropolis. In 
Wisconsin, Paul Ungrodt left Lawrence Col- 
lege at the age of 23 stepped into the job 
of Mayor of the city of Washburn. So suc- 
cessful was he that the citizens in the April 
elections almost unanimously called upon 
him to take a second term. 
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Contest Over U. of New Mexico Oil 


Other Government Institutions Want a Share in Newly- Discovered 
Oil on University Property 


Because oil has been discovered on one of 
its land grants the University of New 
Mexico is obliged to engage in a desperate 
legal battle to preserve the entity of its 
revenue. For the encouragement of higher 
learning in the then Territory of New 
Mexico, Congress in 1854 set apart two 
townships of public land. Since then other 
grants were apportioned, some to the Uni- 
versity and others for different specific pur- 
poses, river improvement, hospitals, prisons 
etc. The lu.id thus granted while of large 
extent, some twelve million acres, was not 
of great value. Up to a year and a half ago 
it could be used only for cattle grazing, and 
it sold for less t. 1 $5.00 an acre. 

Ont’ rental rc-urns from these barrens 
the Anniversity with the aid of strict economy 
managed to exist and to turn out each year 
its quota of educated New Mexicans. Then 
came good fortune. Oil was discovered. The 
discovery was confined to the lands held by 
the University; it was not shared by the 
land sustaining the prisons, hospitals etc., 
and in the course of ordinary procedure all 
the royalties thereof would flow into the 
half empty coffers of the University. 


Jealous 


But the prisons, hospitals, etc. looked at 
this sudden wealth with a jealous eye. 

“The situation has arisen,” state the at- 
torneys of the University in their petition 
to Congress, “entirely through accident, un- 
less the intervention of divine providence in 
behalf of a small, poor, struggling, but am- 
bitious institution may be credited. This 
has excited the cupidity of other institutions 
or of persons in charge of other projects 
supported or endowed by Federal grants of 
lands. The result has been the passing by 
the New Mexico Legislature of Joint Reso- 
lution No. 10, which proposes to change the 
whole scheme of the original Federal grant 
of lands. This resolution was prepared, 
caused to be introduced and fostered in its 
passage by persons or institutions having in 
view the getting for themselves a part of 
the oil royalties which the University had 
been so fortunate as to acquire.” 


Amendment 


The New Mexican Legislature has sent a 
resolution to Congress for an amendment to 
the constitution providing for a general 
pooling of the different land grants to the 
State of New Mexico. 

The University has vigorously protested 
and in the words of its lawyers, “asks for 
fair play, for a square deal. It asks that 
it be permitted to keep what fairly and le- 
gally belongs to it, and that Congress do 
not lend its aid to the scheme to deprive 
the University of this small good fortune.” 

The measure, says the University, is not 
in its actual results understood by the 


people of New Mexico, and has not been 
voted on by the electorate. It proposes a 
bad national precedent, the protest con- 
tinues, which would cause diversion of edu- 
cation funds to non-education purposes, also 
cause a loss of 97 per cent of the Universi- 
ty’s oil revenues, and affect unfavorably all 
public colleges in New Mexico and other 
states similarly situated. 


Grid Captains Now 
Merely Honorary 


Stanford University Votes to Abolish 
Active Football Captains; 
Coaches Select Leaders 


Abolition of active football captains was 
legislated at Stanford University by the 
Executive Committee of the student body. 
Hereafter the position will be honorary and 
only awarded at the iend of the season. An 
active field captain will be appointed for 
each contest by the coaches. 

Initiative for this move came from the 
coaches. They favor the plan because it will 
give them more freedom in the selection 
of men to play in each particular game. 

The innovation receives the support of the 
Daily Palo Alto, which says: 

“The method of choosing captains in ad- 
vance has not worked out to the satisfaction 
of all. After a player is selected he may go 
into a slump. As a result, the team bene- 
fits little by his leadership, and in some 
cases actually suffers, due to the justifiable 
hesitation on the part of a coach to ‘bench’ 
the captain of his squad.” 


Opinions 


When the news of the Stanford plan 
reached the neighboring University of Ca- 
lifornia, diverse opinions were expressed. 
The following conflicting opinions were 
among the many printed in the Daily Cali- 
fornian: 

Benton W. Holmes ’25, captain of the 1926 
Varsity basketball team—‘“I think that the 
Stanford plan is better. After a man has 
been elected captain for a season he is apt 
to fall down. People expect a captain to be 
far better than the rest of his men. After 
all, a captain is not much more than a 
figure-head.” 

F. L. Kleeberger, chairman of the Physi- 
cal Education Department—“The system 
adopted at Stanford puts too much power in 
the hands of coaches that are not, as a rule, 
graduates of the university at which they 
are coaching. They are older than the play- 
ers and consequently see things differently. 
Team members, themselves, are the only 
ones who should select their own leaders.” 
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“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 
cation.” 

—James Harvey Robinson 


COLLEGE: A PARAPHRASE 
(From the Daily Maroon, U. of Chicago) 


O WE MEMBERS of the American Uni- 

versities are the final, highly polished 
product of an ultra-modern civilization! A 
pleasing conceit, but unfortunately, untrue. 
Instead we lay claim by our actions to the 
title of anachronism. Our century is not 
the early Twentieth, but the late Seven- 
teenth. 

“In England, 1660 marked a rather wide 
adoptioa, toward life in general, of that at- 
titude which, as distinguished from the Chi- 
valrous view, is describable as Gallantry. I 
have read that the secret of Gallantry is to 
accept the pleasures of life leisurely, and its 
inconveniences with a shrug;—being thor- 
oughly persuaded that God is kindlier than 
the genteel would regard as rational. 


“In fine, the gallant person is a well- 
balanced sceptic, who comprehends that he 
knows very little, and probably amounts to 
somewhat less, but has the grace to keep 
his temper... .” 

In American Universities, 1900 marked a 
rather wide adoption toward life in general, 
of that attitude which, etc. Do we, while 
at school, consider life to be a somber tra- 
gedy, or a realistic novel? Why, not a 
whit. It is a grand comedy, wherein all 
the parts are cast for our special delecta- 
tion. We are momentarily scholars, poli- 
ticians, athletes, and men of the world. Do 
we not accept our pleasures leisurely; and 
surely our inconveniences, classes, flunk no- 
tices and such, we accept with a shrug. But 
elsewhere in the creed of Gallantry it is 
stated that in spite of the comprehension 
of his general worthlessness the gallant per- 
son will admit to no one, and least of all to 
himself, this fact. So we have an air of fine 
sincerity about our fraternities, and our 
campus activities, and our athletics, that 
defies attempts to discover the true attitude. 


Tue GALLANT CAVALIER. carefully avoided 
the semblance of serious thinking, but 
he could, and did, discourse charmingly of 
the writing of his day he knew the light 
music of his contemporaries, he attended 
the theatre religiously, and his table wit 
has never been surpassed. In short ‘‘of a 
gentleman it was everywhere expected as 
the requisites of social success, to make im- 
proper advances gracefully; and to dress 
not more than a month behind the Court of 
Fontainebleau, to fence well, and to say 
resistlessly in French that which he ought 
not to say at all.” 

The gallant collegiate would be ostracized 
if it were known that he considered his 
classes other than horrible bores, but he 
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does know the inconsequential and some of 
the important writing now being done, he 
talks understandingly of jazz, and his line 
is absolutely unique. In short, of a college 
man it is everywhere expected, as the re- 
quisites of social success, to use for inde- 
cent ends a line whose charm is equalled 
only by its effectiveness; and to dress not 
more than a month behind Harvard and 
Yale; and to be enough of an athlete to 
make an occasional touchdown; and to tell 
resistlessly stories that he ought not to tell 
at all, 


FURTHERMORE, OF CONGREVE’S WOMEN it 
is said, “For they are in everything: pre- 
eminently adorable, these mendacious, sub- 
tle, pleasure loving, babbling, generous, 
volatile, brave, witty, and sumptious young 
jill-flirts who rule in the Utopia of Gal- 
lantry. So all true cognoscenti must stay 
forever enamored of them; of their alert 
eyes, their little satin-slippered feet, their 
saucy tip-tilted little noses, their scornful 
little carmine mouths, and their glittering 
restless little hands for they were all 
mignonnes.” And there is the co-ed. She, 
too, abides by the rules of Gallantry, but 
with this difference. She is never so misled 
by her emotions that she forgets her creed; 
the men sometimes are. 


Wanderlust 


Comes a report from Bombay of two 
young Americans who say they are gradu- 
ates of Akron University and profess to be 
beating their way around the world. They 
are James Matz and Adib Karam. 


Last June they left New York as pantry- 
men on the Leviathan. For three months 
they worked and saved, then left for a tour 
of Europe. From a Mediterranean port they 
embarked on a French military transport to 
Bierut. After a brief stay in the Holy Land 
they “hopped a freight” for Egypt. 

In Egypt they stowed away on a freighter 
bound for India, remaining in hiding with- 
out food or drink for twenty-seven hours. 

The next thing on the schedule is a jaunt 
through India. 


Dance 


They want to dance. 

For fifty years dancing has been prohi- 
bited at the University of Denver. Now by 
unanimous votes the Student Council and 
other student organizations have petitioned 
to have the ban on social dancing removed. 
It’s now up to the dean and trustees. 

The request was made possible by the 
latest general assembly of the Methodist 
Church in Colorado which made dancing 
optional for members. 


Yale College seniors do not believe in 
prohibition. In the recent questionaire 199 
students answered no to the question, Do 
you believe in Prohibition; 50 answered yes. 


ATTENTION COLLEGE SENIORS—The 
last issue of The New Student for this 
academic year will be dated June 2, 1926. 
This paper will be suspended as usual dur- 
ing the summer months, to be published 
again in October. All those whose addresses 
will have changed by next October, particu- 
larly students now in their senior years, are 
urged to send their new addresses imme- 
diately to 
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WIND-MILL 


Mr. W. J. Olive an old fashioned student 
at the University of North Carolina views 
with alarm the tendency of modern college 
advertising. “The dignified old college is 
an anachronism in an age of booming indus- 
try,” he says. This conservative and hope- 
lessly out-dated alarmist further states that 
he expects to open a magazine a few years 
hence and discover something like the fol- 
lowing: 

Unknown at Sixteen!—Success at Sixty! 
That is the remarkable story of one of our 
graduates. What will You be when You 
are old?—A leader in your community, ad- 
mired by all for your superior knowledge, 
with a salary of from $2,000 to $5,000 
yearly, or will you be an ignorant work- 
man, known by nobody, and working for 
$25 a day? With a college education you can 
conquer the world. Our rural social econom- 
ics department has compiled statistics show- 
ing that a year spent in college is worth 
$103,000. And it costs you less than $1,000 
a year! 


FREE! ! ! 
Catalog upon request 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Endorsed by the greatest men, including 
Woodrow Wilson, Chas. W. Eliot, H. W. 
Chase, etc. 

Congenial home atmosphere, with mother- 
ly chapel talks to freshmen given daily by 
Dean Bradley Shaw. 

(Note: Send for Special free particulars 
concerning correspondence courses, radio ex- 
tension courses, phonograph records of pro- 
fessors’ lectures, etc. CREDIT GIVEN). 


The college catalog will rival Sears Roe- 
buck’s annual volume. “The cover will be 
bright red, with a picture of our new power 
plant, showing black smoke rising in great 
puffs; or perhaps both front and back will 
show our wonder football team in action.” 
The English Department will insert this ad: 


TWO YOUNG MEN—EQUALLY GOOD 
LOOKING—EQUALLY WELL DRESSED. 


Why is one sought at all social occasions, 
while the other is ostracised? Why is one 
asked to stay, while the other stammers out 
good-by? Is your conversation entertain- 
ing? I can teach you to use forceful, mas- 
terly English! Make your words count! ! ! 

Take— 


ENGLISH 21 


Football teams will attract multitudes 
with the following compelling notice: 


Are You Fit to Marry? 


JUST FIFTEEN MINUTES A DAY 
devoted to Dr. Lawson’s Gym will keep you 
fit. ARE YOU A WEAKLING? ARE YOU 
FIT TO PLAY FOOTBALL? REGISTER 
TODAY AT THE BYNUM GYMNASIUM. 


This is said to be a mechanical age. If it 
is, then the University of Texas is up with 
the times. They have officially adopted a 
“truth machine” to detect cheating in ex- 
aminations. The machine which operates by 
measuring the rise of blood pressure when 
a guilty suspect is questioned will be used, 
jronically enough, by the Honer Council. The 
Council eagerly awaits a subject. 
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CLASSROOMS 


Advice to Freshmen 


“Tf I had it to do over again... .” 

Seniors about to forsake the ivied walls 
invariably regret the misused portions of 
their collegiate past. They see how high 
school ideas were jarred loose, what pro- 
fessors are indispensable, and what parts 
of the college machinery were actually of 
benefit. But spring has come, Bull Sessions 
over with, and it is too late to broadcast 
their experience to the freshmen. 

At one college an attempt is being made 
to salvage this wasted knewledge. The Col- 
lege Eye, Iowa State Teacher’s College 
prints each week three or four senior re- 
plies to the questions listed below: 

1. Give your name, major and minor 
subjects. 

2. What course or courses in this school 
have been of the most value to you? Why? 

8. What instructor have yow liked the 
best and why? 

4. What changes in a B. A. curriculum 
would you suggest? 

5. Have you any other suggestions that 
would be of help to lower class students or 
new students? 


LETTER BOX 


Anniversary 


Sirs: Your anniversary number stirs my 
admiration. It is beautifully printed and is 
packed with wonderful material. You have 
done and are doing a work of which you 
may well feel proud, for it marks a point 
of genuine significance in the thought and 
life of our time. Congratulations with all 
my heart. May the good work go on. 

Very sincerely yours, 
John Haynes Holmes 


We are Razzed 
(From the Loyola News) 


The following is taken from the New 
Student: 

“There are six different types of college 
newspapers, according to Professor Leon R. 
Whipple of New York University. Sixty- 
five delegates to the Intercollegiate News- 
paper Association at New York heard their 
papers classified this way: (1) College Bill- 
board. No amplication is needed, the name 
is self explanatory. (2) University Mouth- 
piece, a loud speaker for the trustees and 
president. (8) Village Gossip. This paper 
is made up of personals about professors 
and students. (4) Journal of Education. 
This is a “sorry and dull” paper, the result 
of faculty efforts to inject education into 
the reader. “This paper is to the faculty as 
the university mouthpiece is to the trustees 
—a megaphone.” (5) The Local Gad-Fly. 
A magazine of criticism. They do not usu- 
ally last long. (6) Zealous Crusader. These 
papers see beyond immediate campus prob- 
lems and partake in national problems.” 

In what class does our humble Loyola 
News claim membership? Obviously, the 
first. 

The above reprint serves admirably to 
illustrate the purpose and policy of the 
New Student, an erudite affair issued in 
brilliant New York each week. While we 
welcome it and are not hesitant in using 
items from its few columns as fillers, it is 
of small worth in our opinion. Its specific 
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aim seems to be in gathering the odd, radi- 
eal, and rakish college news of the country 
and applying the Hearst principles in the 
publication of such. Consequently, imma- 
ture student opinion relative to university 
control, military training, chapel attend- 
ance, curriculum management, and similar 
topics is arrayed by means of attractive 
editing for the first page No doubt, these 
disagreeable displays bordering on the ex- 
treme and unpatriotic, are the prized ideals 
of the editors, probably ex-collegians with 
an eye for gain and mental pleasure. The 
New Student is unrepresentative and does 
not merit the title it bears. It claims sup- 
port by the publishing of a few excerpts ex- 
tracted each week from an avalanche, com- 
prised for the most part, of sturdy and dig- 
nified American college newspapers. 
We hope we're right. 


For Visitors to New York: 


Seniors and graduate students interested 
in social work or research and planning to 
work in New York next year will be inter- 
ested to learn of a residence club where 
about thirty men and women will be offered 
congenial companionship and opportunity 
for effective social service. Most newcomers 
in a city are at a loss where to live. Even 
when that has been settled, there is the 
problem of building up a new circle of 
friends. To meet these needs, Trinity House 
has been organized on Brooklyn Heights, 
New York City. 

The group living in the House will be 
assisted in finding volunteer work outside 
business hours that will be of interest and 
experimental value. 

There will be no denominational restric- 
tions for membership. The group will form 
its own programs and be largely self- 
governing. 

The house will be run at cost; a certain 
amount of self-service will make it possible 
to offer room and board at a weekly rate 
not exceeding $15. 

A personal interview with applicants will 
be required before final admission. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Miss E. Orne, 157 
Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., or to 
Mr. L. B. Young, Lawrence Hall 22, 99 
Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Politics 


True appreciation of the American scene 
is impossible without a working knowledge 
of politics. Real politics, therefore, action 
not theory, red fire, bands, and red hot 
spellbinding speakers were presented for the 
benefit of students of the University of Chi- 
cago by the Undergraduate Political Science 
Club. 

No details going into the making of a 
real, sure enough political meeting were 
spared to make this one life-like. There was 
present in the words of the announcement, 
“all the hokum that is politics—all that 
goes to make politics a great American 
sport.” 

Preceding the presidential campaign of 
last year many colleges held such meetings, 
some of them on the grand scale. Party 
leaders encouraged and eagerly watched 
mock nominating conventions at Harvard, 
Oberlin, and other colleges. 

The students were refreshed. They had 
touched life outside the campus. Text books 
on political theory and science were tackled 
with a new insight. Education was ad- 
vanced. 
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MISCELLANY 


Free Speech, Cattle Boats 
and Summer Jobs 


Paul Blanshard, free speech crusader, was 
announced as a speaker at Washburn Col- 
lege, Topeka, Kansas. 

Business men of the city were enraged. 
Attacks were published in a Topeka news- 
paper. There was agitation against the pro- 
posed address. But the Y.M.C.A. insisted. 
The president, the faculty, and over 90% of 
the students backed them up The meeting 
was crowded. Said President Womer, “As 
long as this college exists, it will stand for 
freedom of speech.” Great applause and 
cheering. 


The dismissals of two professors at 
Denver University will stand, despite stu- 
dent protest (New Student April 14). Heber 
R. Harper, Chancellor of the University in 
replying to the student outcry said that 
hiring professors is outside the student’s 
domain. 


Free transportation to and from Europe 
will be granted this summer to thirty-two 
Dartmouth undergraduates who have se- 
cured jobs on cattle boats. 


If the will of Ohio College administra- 
tion and professors prevails no seniors will 
play on college football. A resolution com- 
mending this plan was passed at the annual 
conference of the Ohio College Association. 
It is suggested that the seniors declared in- 
eligible be used for coaching intramural 
teams. 


In an attempt to get first hand knowledge 
of conditions in shops and factories where 
women are employed fifty Radcliffe, Wel- 
lesley, and Simmons students are to seek 
employment during the summer, and report 
in full upon their experiences when they re- 
turn to college in the fall. The women are 
to go incognito and spend their leisure time, 
as well as their working hours, exactly as 
the working girls do. 


And, as a most significent phenome- 
non, there is a publication. The New 
Student, which is devoted to telling 
the goings-on of various new under- 
graduate movements. 


—New York World. 


If you have not already joined the 
two hundred and forty-five co-oper- 
ators who are making it possible for 
The New Student to continue next 
year, here is your chance. Won’t you 
take it now? 


The New Student 


-2920 Broadway: New York Cty. 
I should like to join The New Student co- 


operators, and enclose $____. ,. I can also 
pledge $.__----.., payable on or about 
Name. = oes 

Aiddress Wien d Carer BES bet SS eS oe) 
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PASSAIC—A Contemporary Civilization Course 


You’ll never find this course in any col- 
lege catalog. Professors cannot teach it. 
The only conceivable text-book would be one 
written by a Zola, a Dostoievski. And to 
pull a straight “A” one must have actu- 
ally felt the hot surge of class conflict, 
bred of greed, brutality, terrorism, hunger 
and hope. 


What is the State ? 


The beginner in this course finds a theory 
of State at Passaic never encountered in 
Plato or any abstract text-book. In Passaic 
the State is a stinging club over the backs 
of starved textile workers out to improve 
their lot. For twelve weeks, men, women— 
even children—have been beaten again and 
again by the police, meetings broken up 
and peaceful picketing interfered with. 
Across the way, at Garfield, an ancient Riot 
Act is trotted out to disperse a mass meet- 
ing of thousands of strikers. Originally in- 
tended for use at a single meeting, the act is 
enforced as martial law, placing a ban on 
all assemblages in the county. Norman 
Thomas is arrested in a test case of the 
validity of this interpretation. He is 
secretly arraigned before a Justice of Peace, 
without benefit of counsel, and held with 
bail fixed at $10,000. One by one the strike 
leaders are sent to jail to break the spirit 
of insurgency. Organizer Albert Weisbord, 
idol of the workers, is held at $30,000 bail. 
In a thousand other petty ways an alliance 
between Law and the Bosses is revealed. 
Truck drivers bringing food to the strikers 
were arrested for “traffic violations,” for 
the first offense, a fine of $52; for the 
second $25. The donor of the food was held 
for “dirty dicense plates” and “traffic vio- 
lations” and fined. Reporter’s cameras are 
smashed; in one instance the detective un- 
ceremonously hustled a newspaperman from 
the court room. 


Here’s a pretty how-de-do. In New Jersey 
the Law is the Boss and the Boss is the 


The Majesty of the Law 


Law. A problem to puzzle the student of 
this seminar for many a-day. And here are 
more complications: 

A committe of strikers waits upon the 
parish priest. Halls have been denied them. 
Would he permit use of church property? 
“Why don’t you fellows go back to work?” 
is the reply. 

The American Legion Post is a secular 
arm of the Law, also the local press. With 
optimistic regularity there appears the 
headline: MORE MEN RETURN TO 
WORK. Editorials hail the coming of the 
sheriff, who will “take hold firmly, with 
an unwavering policy and a determination 
to give full and ample protection to life 
and property. ... “Law and Order, sirs, 
Law and Order! More heads to be 
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broken. . . . Force the bolsheviki back into 
the factories! 


Buoyed up by the remarkable flood of 
food, money, and moral support from the 
nation at large the spirit of the workers 
rises. Besides demands for a wage increase 
—a need demonstrated by various student 
investigators*—they have added recogni- 
tion of their union to their objectives. 
Beaten by police clubs, their beloved leader 
and many of his lieutenants jailed, they 
have been solidified into a militant army 
by oppression, 

Youth is in evidence everywhere. Almost 
any kid on the streets will tell you how 
the “Cossacks” rattled a stick over his 
shoulders. Children at the many “pep” 
meetings lead off lustily in the Wobbly re- 
frain: 

Solidarity forever, 
The Union makes us strong. 


Young girls of 17 or 18 have seen the 
inside of Passaic jail, many are out on bail. 
They tell you they are willing to go back 
again and again for the cause. 

There is the less joyous side. In the dingy 
hall on Dayton Street from 250 to 300 
children are fed daily. Undersized, under- 
fed, these children had to wait for a strike 
to be introduced to such luxuries as string 
beans, pie, etc. White bread is eagerly 
eaten as cake. 

“Ma’am, are we going to have milk?” 

One of the youngsters asked this question 
of the big Polish woman who works at the 
relief kitchen. 

“T never tasted it,’ he explained, ‘‘we 
never had any at home. I always wanted 
a taste of milk.” 


*Two student investigating committees 
have bared the working conditions at Pas- 
saic. In November 1925 five college gradu- 
ates, Justine W. Wise, Bertha Paret, Elsa 
Allen, Roland Gibson and Martha Beards- 
ley, went to Passaic and worked in the tex- 
tile mills to gain first hand information on 
conditions there. The New Student April 
11, 1925 carried a report of their findings. 
In the New Student, March 81 appears an- 
other report, that of two Yale students. 
Both committees found conditions there in- 
tolerable. 


Here, is the explanation of why the 
youngsters hoot the police, picket Chief of 
Police Zober until dispersed by the whirling 
night sticks of charging cops. Also why the 
older brothers and sisters, the fathers and 
mothers, face the dangers of the picket line 
day after day. 


“Momma, will we get white bread an’ milk 
even after th’ strike is over?” 


Take this Passaic course, American stu- 
dent, master the “necessary background” 
of violence and repression and then reflect 
on this problem: Why, in the midst of a 
prosperous booming civilization that rides 
to work on balloon tires must such condi- 
tions exist? 


Beyond the Edge 


The gray, unknowing sky 
Casts dark splashes of rain 
Into the resisting slate blue 
Of the sea. 


Everywhere is the gray solitude 
Of impersonal thought. 


But my heart laughs 

Because here— 

Here— 

Beyond the edge of things 

There is a formlessness 

And aloneness 

Which are the progenitors of freedom. 


R. R. 
in the Carolina Magazine 


Machines at Carolina 


How to break up Tammany Hall, that is 
the problem on many a campus. At the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina post-election 
analysis show that the hopes of the campus 
machine-wreckers were dashed to the 
ground, It happened this way: 

As usual a “carefully nurtured” machine 
of the “usual Carolina type” had been oiled 
up and greased early in the year. 

The politicians blundered however when 
they omitted from their conclaves an old 
line national fraternity. “The machine 
members,” says the Tar Heel, “were exult- 
ant over the possibility of excluding them 
from the pie-cutting for one year at least.” 

Gathering all the various malcontents 
under one banner, the snubbed fraternity 
raised the cry “Break the Machine.” All 
the campus reformers flocked. All the little 
political machines merged and divided the 
spoils beforehand. 


As a political machine, the new steam 
roller “was a masterpiece.” Supporters 
were gathered by the hundreds “almost 
overnight.” The regular machine was beaten 
to a frazzle. 

“But little peace of mind would be af- 
forded the conscientious,” remarks the Tar 
Heel,” if they knew that they had been 
duped into casting their vote with the 
biggest combine in Chapel Hill history.” 


Two journalism classes in Kentucky plan 
to edit real newspaper for a day in April. 
Embryo journalists at Georgetown College 
will edit the Georgetown Times, April 14, 
while five members of the class at the State 
University will fill positions in the staff of 
the Lexington Herald. During the next 
month scores of journalism classes through- 
out the country will do likewise. 


